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FTER a brief interval of rest, doubtless much needed, 
Mr. Irving re-appeared last night in Richard III. 
The powers of endurance shown by this actor are scarcely 
less remarkable than the talent with which he illustrates 
every character he undertakes. Edmund Kean, even in 
his best days, rarely played more than three times a 
week in London, and used to shrink with something 
like dismay from the prospect of taxing his energies to 
a greater extent. Mr. Irving, we need scarcely remind 
our readers, played Hamlet two hundred times in suc- 
cession without any sensible abatement of vigour, and 
we hear upon good authority that he was in better 
health on the last night of the first “run” of his Mac- 
beth than on the first. It is asserted that long “ runs ” 
are inimical to the interests of the stage, not only 
because they deprive the actor of the benefit of 
appearing in a variety of characters at short 
intervals, but because they gradually rob his perform- 
ance of the charm of freshness and spontaneity. In 
this opinion, as may be seen from a paragraph in The 
Theatre two or three weeks ago, we heartily concur ; 
but it must be admitted, we think, that in Mr. Irving 
an exception to the rule must be found. His two 
hundredth representation of Hamlet in London was, 
if anything, superior to any of its predecessors, and the 
same may as confidently be said of his later impersona- 
tions of Macbeth. Perhaps on his first appearance in a 
new part, and for some time afterwards, he is too 
nervous to do justice to himself, is not sufficiently 
master of his resources to bring them into requisite 
play. Be the cause what it may, however, the 
fact cannot be disputed. These reflections were 
forced upon us as, in common with many hundreds 
of spectators, we followed the performance last 
night. Though Richard III. is notoriously one of the 
most trying parts to be found in the English drama, 
and though of late he has been represented at least fifty 
times at the Lyceum, Mr. Irving’s acting is as robust and 
more subtly expressive than it was at first. The praise 
may be high, but it is amply deserved. 


The reappearance of Mr. Jefferson at the Princess’s 
Theatre in Rip Van Winkle is a matter of hearty con- 
gratulation to all who regard acting as entitled to a 
high or the highest place in the list of fine arts. The 
portrait he gives us of the drunken yet amiable settler 
may be pronounced perfect both in principle and detail. 
Nothing, it would seem, could be added to or taken 
away from it with advantage. It displays a quiet but 
telling humour, a keen perception of character, the 
most felicitous adaptation of theatrical means to 
theatrical ends. That no point is lost may 
be seen from the good-tempered snigger which 
follows any expression of emotion, for a vein of philoso- 
phical contentment and not wunamiable cynicism 
underlies nearly all Mr. Van Winkle says and does. 
Like Rabelais, he regards life as only a farce, a mere 
dream. That his cynicism should attract rather than 
repel us is natural enough, for it is unaccom- 
panied by any trace of malignity. Indeed, he 





is the very personification of good nature, and even 
when his justly irritated wife turns him out of 
doors in a drenching rain he is only surprised 
and hurt. It must not be supposed, however, that 
he is without force of character. He is quick to 
penetrate motives, and it is in vain that the rascally 
Derrick plies him with drink in order to induce 
him to put his cross to a document by which he may 
unwittingly bring himself to beggary. The character, 
indeed, is original and well sustained throughout. The 
play itself—which is founded on Mr. Washington 
Irving’s well-known story—has attractions of its own. 
It illustrates a superstitious belief, formerly cur- 
rent all over Europe, that some illustrious person- 
age of a by-gone age had not taken a final leave of 
the earth when his body was consigned to the tomb. 
Preternatural duration of life, for example, has been 
ascribed to the last of the Moorish kings of Spain, to 
King Arthur, to Don Sebastian, and to the very 
mythical Tell. Frederick Barbarossa should be added 
to the list, for the “ goatherd Peter” of German 
legend, having in his native mountains encountered 
the ghost of Odhin, informed his fellow-villagers that 
he had seen the shade of the great Emperor. 
Mr. Washington Irving’s story of the drunken Rip 
seems to have been based upon that of the goatherd, 
and not, as has been suggested, upon a legend originated 
by the Dutch settlers in New York. In each case the 
hero meets a departed celebrity, is sent to sleep for 
many years, and on waking up is so changed in appear- 
ance that his nearest friends fail to recognise him. It 
would also appear that Mr. Irving took a hint from the 
legend of the Seven Sleepers. The mysterious fate of 
Heindrich Hudson and his crew inevitably pointed to 
them as fit and proper persons to figure in a play of 
this kind. 


The success attained by the management of the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre in almost all the productions 
attempted by it since the days of Mr. Robertson’s 
comedy has been due not a little to the comparatively 
narrow limits in which its efforts have been made. 
Without for a moment disparaging the value of the 
painstaking art which has for so long drawn the most 
fastidious playgoers to worship at its shrine, we may 
yet point out that its triumphs have been won in 
endeavours not inspired by the boldest dramatic 
ambition. It is well that we should have a theatre 
where any intellectual form of play is presented in 
the most perfect conceivable manner, where every detail, 
from the scenic arrangement upwards, is carefully 
devised with a view towards the general effect, and 
where the influence of tradition is strong enough to 
maintain a thoroughly consistent tone in all the several 
factors of the entertainment provided. It is well that 
we should know where to look for the exquisite finish, 
the unerring good taste, and the perfect balance which 
are the leading characteristics recurring to the recollec- 
tion of those who have seen at this house Caste or Owrs, 
Sweethearts or The Vicarage. Nay more, it is certain 
that the effect of this daintily-polished art has been 
wider and more beneficial to our stage at large than 
has been generally admitted ; and it may well be that 


| in days to come its influence upon our method of placing 
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pieces before the publie may be held more valuable than 
even its intrinsic excellence. 

These considerations, however, cannot blind us to the 
danger which has been incurred by the very directness 
of aim which has thus far proved so successful. The 
mark has been struck with the greatest precision ; but 
the marksman has been practising only at one range 
and at one form of targe:. It would be hard indeed 
to quarrel with him for this—the very secret of his 
success in the competition ; but it becomes necessary 
to point out the manner in which, when he has to 
change his distance and his butt, his previous prac- 
tice, praisewo.thy though it was, actually hampers 
him in his new undertaking. One of the great 
difficulties which honest, single-minded workers in the 
field of art have to contend against is their tendency 
to make limits for themselves and their work. To attain 
the standard for which they strive they unconsciously 
define very closely their object. They form a groove 
for themselves as they toil, and when they desire to 
change their object and get away from their groove, 
they find the effort difficult and the result un- 
satisfactory. Their labours in their chosen sphere 
have, of course, increased their general capabilities of 
art, as must be a consequence of all such earnest work ; 
but this consideration is barely able to lessen the dis- 
appointment of discovering that the new triumph is by 
no means commensurate with the old. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely fair that we should allow our- 
selves to be led into these didactic reflections by a con- 
sideration of the performance of London Assurance, at 
the Prince of Wales’, given on Saturday last. And 
yet it can scarcely be denied that this performance, if 
not so bad as the croakers concerning this management 
would have had us expect, failed to fulfil the hopes 
of its warmest admirers. Its condemnation was to 
be heard in the continuatly-repeated remark, “ But this 
is not London Assurance ;” and we might, without 
harshness or exaggeration, affirm that in the little 
parts played by Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. Sugden are 
seen the only impersonations characteristic in their 
thorough adequacy of the art which we are 
accustomed to associate with this house. But an 
admirable Cool and a delightful Pert do not make a 
striking London Assurance; and the conviction early 
dawns upon us that the style in which the comedy is 
being presented lacks the necessary breadth and 
grip. It may be that the unwholesome unreality 
of this artificial play unfits it for treatment by 
a company which has a _ pre-Raphaelite love of 
pure realism; it may be that in their hesitation 
between the methods on which the leading characters 
can be treated the players were lost. Be the cause, 
however, what it might, the fact remains, that where 
life-like force is most wanted, the chief persons of the 
play never seem to live before our eyes, and the principal 
situations appear to fall short of their legitimate effect. 
The Lady Gay Spanker of Mrs. Kendal and the 
Charles Courtly of her husband are neither of 
them new to theatre-goers; and whilst Mr. 
Kendal’s sketch of the hare-brained Charles 
is one of his happiest efforts, Mrs. Kendal’s Lady Gay 
is wanting in the easy animation of the good-natured 
fox-huntress. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s Sir Harcourt Courtly 
suffers from that weakness of the whole represention to 
which it might perhaps more accurately be said 
to give the key-note. It is a wonderful study of 
the repulsive side of an old beau’s nature; the 
make-up, the laboured utterance, and the gait 
are all excellent specimens of dramatic miniature. 
But at best it is only a miniature that is given; and 
our interest in the broader outlines of the character is 
scarcely aroused and is assuredly not retained through 
the four acts in which the comedy is now played. Miss 
Carlotta Addison plays Grace in a lady-like but 
somewhat dispirited fashion; Mr. George Honey 





and Mr. Teesdale, well though they play Meddle 
and Max Harkaway, need different surroundings to be 
seen to the best advantage, and the Spanker of 
Mr. Kemble is a sad exhibition after the Dolly of 
Mr. David James. Save in this instance, we have 
purposely avoided direct comparison of the Prince of 
Wales’ cast with that of the Vaudeville. In alluding, 
however, to Mr. Bancroft’s Dazzle, we cannot forbear 
wishing that the actor had followed the hint of Mr. 
Clayton, and had made of the impertinent adventurer 
a gentleman. Surely a Dazzle who stands in a room 
with his hat on, and swaggers like an Alfred Jingle, is 
neither the Dazzle whom Mr. Bancroft could most per- 
fectly realise for us, nor the Dazzle most likely to have 
succeeded in his impudent undertaking. 

Far more pleasant is it to say all that need be said 
of the charming new lever de videau than to give blame 
to the more ambitious undertaking which it pre- 
cedes. We speak of The Vicarage as new; and 
new it is, albeit proceeding directly from Octave 
Feuillet’s Le Village, known here as the Cosy 
Couple. No easy task was Mr. Savile Rowe’s 
when he attempted to anglicise sentiment and incident 
so thoroughly French as that of the original; and it 
would be untrue to say that he has wholly suc- 
ceeded so far as the sentiment is concerned. But 
he has at least done better with his adaptation 
than have most of those who have made similar 
endeavours ; wherever he has altered he has refined, 
and he has strengthened rather than attenuated the 
dramatic motive. The Vicarage, moreover, is written 
with natural grace, and not a few of its speeches are 
sufficiently beautiful to make us wish that it lay 
in our power to quote them. Dramatic instinct 
has pointed with the happiest result to Mrs. Bancroft 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil as the representatives of the 
old couple, and if Mr. Kendal does not do complete 
justice to the traveller who so nearly wrecks 
the happiness of the little household, he  illus- 
trates effectively enough some phases of the restless, 
unsympathetic nature. The alternate quiet fun and 
true pathos of Mrs. Bancroft, the truthful touches of 
Mr. Cecil, are sufficient between them to make of Mn 
Savile Rowe’s fireside story a delicious domestic idyl, 
which will, if we mistake not, be enjoyed for many 
nights to come. 


Mr. Albery’s version of Les Dominos Roses, produced 
at the Criterion Theatre last Saturday, is a play which 
half London will see and enjoy ; but that half will not, 
so far as the enjoyment is concerned, include the wives, 
and daughters, and sisters who are numbered amongst 
playgoers. Without preaching any sermon upon 
dramatic morality and proprieties—a sermon which 
it would doubtless be hard to make consistent in its 
teaching, without any prurient prudery, and with the 
least possible desire to impute impurity of purpose, 
we yet cannot refrain from asserting that there 
is much in The Pink Dominos which must be painful 
where it is not inexplicable to any modest lady amongst 
the audience. The play, we shall be told, is not written 
for the delectation of schoolboys and schoolgirls; it 
only deals with a phase of life which is true to 
human nature, which is true to-day as it was 
yesterday and as it will be to-morrow; its outcome 
is good, since vicious tastes are held up to ridicule, 
and their attempted gratification is studiously rendered 
abortive. Be it so; the argument so far as it goes is 
unanswerable, and its only misfortune is that it goes 
too far for safety. A glance at the law and police 
reports any day of the week will unhappily indicate 
in a moment the limits, or absence of limits, which would 
by this reasoning be imposed upon our comedy and 
our tragedy. The position is logical; but it is one 
which common-sense forbids us to take up. 

This protest apart, Mr. Albery’s play is to be praised 
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asa piece well calculated to amuse a certain class of 
hearers; and the amusement is effected by means in no 
sense inartistic. The Pink Dominos is very cleverly 
constructed, a merit due to the French author, whilst 
much of the dialogue bears the stamp of Mr. Albery’s 
incisive wit. The Pink Dominos, moreover, rises 
in one important respect far above the level 
of the farcical comedy; and it would justify 
a description different from that to which 
alone it lays claim. The ordinary “ farcical comedy ” 
has about it a great deal more farce than comedy—at 
any rate when it leaves its native atmosphere of Le 
Palais Royal; Mr. Albery’s play has character-drawing 
which is worthy of a place in genuine comedy, and has 
situations not only ingenious but thoroughly dramatic. 
In the dialogue there are jokes which we would gladly see 
cut out—jokes implied, perhaps, rather than expressed ; 
but in either case points which the house emphasises 
unpleasantly by its merriment. But there are also 
passages to the humour of which no exception can be 
taken, and these are sufficient to give the comedy a 
literary merit which some of its predecessors have con- 
spicuously lacked. Even, therefore. though we may 
feel compelled to pronounce the ability displayed here 
to be from a certain point of view decidedly mis- 
directed, we must not forget to acknowledge its presence. 
The detailed plot of The Pink Dominos it is, for 
many reasons, unnecessary to give ; its main purpose, 
however, may be summed up in very few words. 
Two wives test their husbands by sending them 
anonymous notes, making appointments for Cremorne, 
a proceeding scarcely possible in the society here 
suggested, but accounted for so skilfully as to give 
it the greatest possible appearance of innocence. The 
husbands fall into the trap, as men always do fall into 
any trap laid for them by women; and while the wife 
who is a woman of the world takes the success of her 
scheme as a matter of course, the wife who should have 
been above any such unworthy trick is immeasurably 
grieved at its result. Neither husband guesses that it 
is his friend’s wife beneath the pink domino, and all 
might end disastrously were it not for the complication 
caused by the interference of a fast waiting-maid, who 
for pure mischief has managed to take the place first of 
one lady, and then of the other. This interference, which 
at first appears awkward in its consequences, finally 
paves the way for an explanation ; and so ingloriously is 
the plot here devised that the interest is kept up till 
the last. Upon the whole, The Pink Dominos] is well 
acted, though no single impersonation, save one, calls 
for special comment. This one is, unfortunately, that 
which is connected with the most repulsive portion of 
the play ; for Mr. Ashley’s terribly realistic portrait of 
the sensual “old gentleman with a weakness” is so 
good as to be thoroughly painful throughout. 
There are, doubtless, plenty of Joskin Jubbses, 
but we would rather not see them on the 
stage, and the better they are played the more 
unwelcome they are. Messrs. Wyndham and 
Crellin as the husbands act exactly as they have 
often done before; Miss Fanny Josephs and Miss 
Eastlake contrast charmingly the dispositions of 
the two wives, and Mr. J. Clarke gives an admirable 
sketch ofa thieving head-waiter. Altogether, therefore, 
The Pink Dominos enjoys every likelihood of a 
most successful career, but the prospect is by no means 
one which can be regarded with unmixed satisfaction. 


Asa novelist, Mr. Charles Reade stands by himself. 
He is, more than any one of equal reputation, a writer 
for the day. His subjects, however imaginative, have 
always a purpose ; a social or moral’ question is involved 
with them which makes us think and feel. His 
vigorous and epigrammatic style, too, impresses his 
ideas upon us with irresistible force. He may 
be a little rough at times, and he may be 











a little popular; but we remember him when 
we forget the more refined or the more subtle. 
The secret of his success is his individuality; and 
this will hardly be denied even by those who think 
they can find something of Griffith Gaunt in Michelet 
or something of Foul Play in Willand or in somebody 
else. Undoubtedly, Foul Play is one of his most 
characteristic works. It combines in an_interest- 
ing and graceful whole the prosaic themes of mer- 
cantile fraud and convict punishment with one of the 
prettiest love storiesin the language. The play, founded 
on this book and represented at the Olympic last night 
is not the one which was done at the Holborn awhile 
back. It is a new version, reproducing the very thread 
of the novel with a minuteness which is at times to 
be regretted. The wide field covered has necessitated 
a mass of description which somewhat outweighs the . 
action, and the strong emphasis laid upon the coffin- 
ship abuse rather detracts from the direct human 
interest. Narrative, however bright, is always danger- 
ous upon the stage, and theatrical audiences are 
slow to sympathise with indirect effects. Neverthe- 
less, there was enough in the piece to hold the 
attention for four hours, and at points where men 
and not things were to the fore, there was that en- 
thusiasm which is only evoked by what is true and 
earnest. If the time has not gone by for a renewal of 
the excitement which Mr. Plimsoll so usefully pro- 
moted, there is enough in The Scuttled Ship as it 
stands to make it a success; and even if that time has 
gone by there is still the remedy of compression, 
which, by bringing out. the incidents that appeal 
to all, would lead to the same result. How 
faithfully the original has been adhered to will 
be seen at once by those who have read it, and a slight 
outline will be sufficient for those who have not been so 
fortunate. Robert Penfold, a young clergyman, is 
arrested and transported for the forgery of a false friend. 
At Hobart Town he is allowed to enter the service as a 
gardener of General Rolleston, whose daughter Helen 
he loves at a distance. But she is engaged to the 
man who has ruined him, and leaves to join 
her lover in England in one of his own 
ships, which is to be lost by his orders. Penfold 
suspects the intended crime, and, resuming his clerical 
dress, becomes a passenger. The ship having been 
wrecked, the pair are thrown together on an unin- 
habited island, where for months he ministers to 
her wants, and by his patience and devotion secures 
her heart, despite her efforts to do her duty by the 
absentee. Helen’s father, searching for her in 
a steamer, comes to her rescue, recognises the late 
convict in the companion she has learnt to adore, 
and denounces him. She at first turns from Penfold, 
but, convinced by his explanation, offers to sacrifice 
everything and ‘stay with him. But he, after 
a struggle, tells her to go and prove his inno- 
cence, and stays behind as she is borne away faint- 
ing. On arriving in England her first admirer, 
Wardlow, who, by-the-bye, had never intended that she 
should sail in the scuttled ship, claims the fulfilment of 
her promise to marry, and she, feeling bound, reluctantly 
consents on condition that he will help to clear his rival’s 
good name. This he affects to do, but as the truth 
concerns his own safety, he deceives her, and on Penfold’s 
at length arriving in town tries to bring about his 
re-arrest. When on the point of triumph, how- 
ever, he is overwhelmed, and the wreck and the 
forgery being at the same time brought home to 
him, the lady throws herself into the arms of his 
victim. The part of Penfold is played by Mr. Neville, 
who is not so prominent as he is usually, but who 
makes the most of his character, and in the passages 
which give him scope is powerful. The scene at the 
parting on the island is very fine indeed. Miss Pateman 
plays the heroine, and is also good in this scene, 
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but she wants intensity. Mr. R. Pateman is a 
capital sailor as the wrecker Wylie, and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson does something as the villain Wardlaw. 
Mrs. Seymour who plays a humble lodging-house 
keeper, Nancy Rowe, is capital at points. Other 
parts are taken more or less efficiently by Messrs. Bauer 
Raiemond, Culver, Elwood, and Avondale. The scenery, 
which is very extensive, is elaborate, and the pictures 
of Hobart Town, the Doomed Ship, with the catastrophe, 
and the Island, were especially striking. The piece was 
on the whole well, but not emphatically well, received. 


Those who desire mere amusement, and want to 
laugh; those who can take infinite pleasure in puns, 
and who doat upon the harmonious din of a clog 
dance ; those who delight to follow the capering evolu- 
tions of gaily dressed girls, and chuckle over the 
delicate shades of an occasional dowble entendre, 
would do well to pay a visit to the Folly Theatre, 
where on Saturday night last, for the first time (in 
London) was exhibited what the playbill describes as 
“an entirely new and fanciful extravaganza, entitled 
Oxygen; or, Gas in Burlesque Metre, by Messrs. 
R. Reece and H. B. Farnie.” Splendid costumes, 
mechanism, properties, limelight—all that millinery, 
upholstery, painting, and music can supply have been 
requisitioned to produce spectacular effect, and the end 
has been attained. The very authors of the piece 
themselves were in ambush behind the scenes to 
prompt the fun and control the grimaces. The 
action of the piece is simple. It opens in the 
German town of Keekendone, where the Burgomaster, 
Van Fricasse (Mr. Lionel Brough) and other pompous 
civic dignitaries are seen assembled in quaint medieval 
attire, and smoking long German pipes. The 
peculiarity of Keekendone is that its inhabitants 
are in a perpetual lazy mood. They live in a per- 
petual “pleasing land of drowsy-head ;” they can do 
nothing but yawn, sleep, and pronounce everything 
a bore which disturbs their rest. They take half-an- 
hour to utter a sentence, and are 

“To quote a line you all must know 
‘Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.’” 
To this sleepy hollow comes one day Prince Fritz, 
Crown Prince of Virgamen, on a reading tour with 
his tutor. Now we do not know whether it is con- 
sistent with the licence of burlesque even to mis-title 
people, but the father of this Crown Prince is made a 
Grand Duke! However, Prince Fritz (Miss Lydia Thomp- 
son) with two rollicking fellow students (Miss Emily 
Duncan and Miss Marie Williams) arrive at Keeken- 
done, and determine to have fine flirting with the girls, 
particularly with Suzel (Miss Violet Cameron), a pretty 
maiden betrothed to Franz, a somnolent yokel; but 
their solicitations are treated with the utmost indif- 
ference and an inhuman want of frivolity. However, 
the students determine to gain their point, and bethink 
them of Dr. Ox, of Gottingen, the inventor of a gas 
which has the surprising power of converting men from 
sadness to joy, and from deep-rooted dulness to 
irrepressible vivacity. A draught of this elixir is 
administered to the Keekendonians, and the effect 
is marvellous. The contrast between their former apathy 
and their present liveliness forms the pivot of the piece ; 
and by this simple machinery effects are produced, 
wars, “ excursions,” songs, love-scenes, and breakdown 
dances, which keep the audience in a constant state 
of laughter. But, alas, the gas reservoir of Professor 
Ox explodes, nearly blows the pedant himself into eter- 
nity, and reduces the Keekendonians to their status quo. 

The piece was probably suggested by Le Docteur 
Ox, produced at the Thédtre de Variétés in Paris, 
early in February. The authors have done their 
work well, and though the raw material merely re- 
quired re-moulding, their inventive power has certainly 
borne creditable fruit in the creation of new 
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jokes and appropriate puns, things which cannot 
possibly be translated. The verse on the whole 
runs smoothly, though an occasional line limps 
under the weight of some ponderous pleasantry. 
The piece sparkles with jeux de mots. It is as full of 
puns as the firmament is full of stars; but, like these 
heavenly luminaries also, they differ very much from 
one another in glory. Some are good, and some are 
execrably bad. The orchestra of Keekendone is de- 
scribed as nil nisi trom-Bonum! And when one lever 
accuses another of being jealous, the other indignantly 
exclaims, “Jellies? Jammy!” But, bad or good, such 
is the willingness of some people to be pleased, they 
never fail to excite laughter, though it is hard to say 
sometimes whether it be more at the wit of the fool or 
the foolishness of the wit. Some of the songs, too, are 
excellent, though we missed what we certainly expected 
would be introduced to give colour to a piece in whieh 
German students largely figure—a few good rousing 
Burschenlieder airs. Miss Lydia Thompson and Miss 
Violet Cameron sang some words to the tune of “ We’re 
a’ noddin” with exeellent effect, and were encored. 
Miss Lydia Thompson’s character song “The Swell” 
(with recitative) was rendered with happy success, and 
the various species of this astonishing animal must 
have blushed to see themselves copied with such merei- 
less accuracy. Mr. Brough sings two or three very 
good topical stanzas, in which some of the great nonen- 
ties and the notorious nothings of the hour are made to 
run the gauntlet of popular ridicule. Miss Ella Chap- 
man as Tarantella executes a pretty solo to the accompa- 
niment of a banjo in a very creditable manner, ending by 
a series of musical gymnastics with that instrument 
which could not fail to win her hearty praise. The 
dresses are fitting and grotesque enough, and Miss 
Lydia Thompson, along with Miss Emily Duncan and 
Miss Marie Williams, passed very well for the swagger- 
ing members of a fighting Burschenschaft. All play 
their parts with very harmonious proficiency, and it 
would be invidious to bestow individual praise where all 
seem to have reached an equal degree of excellence ; 
but we cannot help alluding to the grace, the subdued 
power, and the sustained joyousness of mood with which 
Prince Fritz is delineated. On the whole, the burlesque 
is an extremely good specimen of its kind; and we 
congratulate the manager of the Folly Theatre on 
having produced a piece which certainly justifies the 
title of the house. 


The theatre in Holborn which is now called The 
Duke’s, has been re-opened under the direction ‘of 
Mr. Mayer, who, some two years back, produced 
Around the World in Eighty Days at the Princess’s. 
It will be recollected that The Duke’s, when under the 
name of The Holborn, scored one success in Flywmg 
Scud, but since that time has been uniformly unfortu- 
nate, although taken at various times by Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, Mr. Horace Wigan, and Mr. Burnand, of 
whom, asa literary manager, great things were expected. 
Mr. Mayer, however, is apparently nothing daunted, 
and on Saturday night produced a grand sensational 
drama The Two Mothers, an adaptation of L’Affauvre 
Coverley, which was brought out in Paris about the 
time of the finish of the Tichborne case, on which it 
was supposed to be remotely founded. 

The Two Mothers is in five acts, six tableaux, and 
occupied on the first night three hours in represen- 
tation, one half of the time being devoted to the 
play, and the other half to weary intervals. The plot 
is heavy, and imperfectly carried out; for, as usual 
in sensational drama, the business of the actors has 
to yield to the exigencies of the machinist and the scene 
painter. We gather, however, that Joe Burton is a 
tenant on the estate of Sir Francis Ravenswood, and 
although provided with a wife, is consumed by a passion 
for the baronet’s daughter. This being so he is madly 
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jealous of the lady’s cousin and lover Lionel, and exposes 
to the baronet a plot which Lionel, for some unknown 
reason, has conceived, for carrying off the lady. Joe 
and Lionel, therefore, burn with resentment against 
each other, and matters complicated by their extraor- 
dinary resemblance. In fact they are represented by 
the same actor, Mr. Billington, who at the close of the 
first act plays at hide-and-seek with himself, rushing on 
the stage at one moment as Lionel, after horse-whipping 
Joe,and at the next as Joe vowing vengeance on Lionel. 
This vengeance he is enabled to satisfy in the second act, 
which is a well-executed scene of a ship, showing at 
once the deck and the saloon beneath. Joe and Lionel 
are, nobody knows why, both passengers on board the 
ship, and whilst the hapless vessel is, in the interests of 
sensational effects, simultaneously afflicted with a 
hurricane without and a fire within, Joe scores his 
opportunity, murders Lionel, and possesses himself of 
his victim’s effects, and his diary. This proceeding at 
once puts us on the alert as to Joe’s Roger-like inten- 
tions, and we are not surprised, therefore, in the third 
act to see him in Australia on the eve of sailing for 
England to impersonate Lionel, now Sir Lionel. But 
though he succeeds in deceiving Lionel’s mother, he 
has to reckon with his own, who will not be hood- 
winked, as well as with his wife, who has followed him 
from Australia, bent on preventing bigamy, for Joe, as 
Lionel, is about to wed his old flame, Lionel’s fiancée. 
These complications result, in the last act, in a scene of 
a railway, where Joe appears to be about to immolate 
his wife and child, but, baulked by his mother, is killed 
himself; and as there is not in The Two Mothers a 
concluding or explanatory act, we are left to assume 
that the survivors right themselves and make matters 
straight. 

The Two Mothers cannot be said to possess much 
merit, either of construction or of dialogue. The latter 
is of the approved melodramatic type, unrelieved by 
any flashes of wit or fancy. The construction is weak, 
seeing that the plot proper is not begun till the play is 
half over, and is then hurried to its end with inartistic 
haste. The situation, at the end of the fourth act, of 
the two mothers—the one being deceived, whilst the 
other, thinking her son dead, finds him alive under an 
assumed name—is undoubtedly strong, and is powerfully 
interpreted by Mrs. Billington. Miss Meyrick, too, 
as the injured wife, gained deserved applause by her 
natural style and correct phrasing. Nor was Mr. 
Billington wanting in vigour and readiness; but of the 
rest of the many characters introduced, some of whom 
appear only in one scene, nothing need be said, as, even 
if they had the ability, they had not the opportunity 
to shine. Mr. Lin Rayne and Mr. Astley did as much 
as could be done with very slight material. The 


‘scenery and effects are the most prominent parts of 


The Two Mothers, and the sensation of the second 
act, where the ship takes fire and slowly sinks, 
burning, into the sea, is very effective, though it looks 
dangerous. On the other hand, the practicable loco- 
motive with the objects intended for trucks attached to 
it, fails to give the desired electric shock to the 
audience. The spectacle of robust Mr. Billington 
patiently waiting for the engine, which advances at the 
rate of about an inch an hour, to knock him down, is 
productive rather of mirth than horror. On the whole, 
however, in spite of some impatience at the length of 
the “waits,” The Two Mothers was well received, 
and the adapters, Mr. Mayer and Mr. Giles, were 
summoned before the curtain. At present this play 
stands alone in the programme of The Duke’s, but it will 
probably be found necessary to supplement it by other 
attractions. 





Tue Unequal Match, rewritten by the author, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
will be represented at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre after the 
usual summer recess, Mrs. Bancroft, of course, being the Hester 
Grazebrook, and Mr. Bancroft, no doubt, the Blenkinsopp. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


—— 10 


tea week Mr. Phelps brought his engagement at 

the Liverpool Amphitheatre to a close. Here, as 
in Manchester, the audiences were not so large as had 
been. desired and expected. Mr. Phelps’s acting, 
though still characterised by high intelligence and 
finish, is by no means so vigorous, of course, as it was 
until a comparatively recent period, and only those who 
find their highest pleasure in the representation of the 
legitimate drama, and are anxious to do honour to a 
well-deserving servant of the public, may be said to 
have attended his final performances in Liverpool. 
Allowance should be made, however, for the attractions 
held out at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where Miss 
Constance Loseby appeared in Genevieve de Brabant 
with the company organised by Mr. Alfred Cellier. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan concluded a_ successful en- 
gagement at Newcastle, on Tuesday, as Beverley, 
in' The Gamester, and is now at Birmingham. 
The performance at the Manchester Theatre Royal for 
the benefit of Mr. Compton took place, as was briefly 
mentioned in our last issue, on the 26th ult. The 
result will be an addition to the Compton Fund of at 
least £900. The cordiality of the response made by the 
playgoing public to the invitation is not surprising 
when it is remembered that in no city or town has Mr. 
Compton created a more favourable impression than in 
Manchester, and that Mrs. Compton is the lady who 
appeared to such advantage on the same boards some 
years ago under the name of Emmeline Montague. 
With regard to the programme on the occasion, Miss 
Marion Terry and Mr. Edward Compton appeared in A 
Happy Pair, Mr. Jefferson in Lend Me Five Shillings, 
and Mr. Santley in the Waterman. In the course of 
the evening an original address, written by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, was delivered by Mr. Charles Calvert. The 
audience, it was said, were 

Pleased to pay 
A debt none shirks, though ’twas incurred at play. 


Allusion was also made to the"Bishop of Manchester’s 
speeches :— 
And here, where late your Church’s reverend head 
Sound sense with Christian charity has wed ; 
Asking for art, e’en on the stage, its due, 
And honouring in the art the artist too. 


That night will certainly never be forgotten by 
those who were present. Mr. John -Coleman, assisted, 
as before, by Mrs. Charles Calvert, opened an engage- 
ment on Saturday at the Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham, with Henry V. The bills of the Prince 
of Wales’s had previously been occupied by the 
Colleen Bawn, Mr. Macdermott, as Myles-na-Cop- 
paleen, again proving that both as an actor 
and a singer he has very substantial claims upon 
us. Mr. Charles Mathews, apparently as “young as 
ever ” appeared at Brighton on the 26th, in My Awful 
Dad. In Edinburgh Miss Eloise Juno, as Jeanie 
Deans, replaced Miss Jennie Lee, who has since appeared 
as Jo at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, with exceptional 
success. At the other Glasgow theatre, the Gaiety, 
Mr. Radcliff’s company played in the Great Dworce 
Case, 





IN PARIS. 





AST week, as is usually the case at this time of the 
year, Paris was in a state of theatrical stagnation. 

The Opera, the Théatre Frangais, the Odéon, and the 
Opéra Comique were closed, and the houses which 
remained open may be said to have been all but 
deserted. To this remark, perhaps, a partial exception 
should be made in favour of the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
where La Sorrentine, an operetta in three acts, by 
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MM. Moinaux and Noriac, the music by M. Vasseur, 
has been produced. The announcement of a score 
from the pen of the composer of La Timbale @ Argent 
could not but bring together a number of fairly good 
audiences, even in Holy Week. The action is carried 
on at Naples, before the storm clouds of the Masaniello 
revolution have entirely disappeared. The first 
“ scene ” represents the market-place of the picturesque 
city, with the quaintly-dressed vendors moving among 
piles of fruit. There are ominous murmurs to be heard 
from some of the groups, for their stupid viceroy is 
about to wed Donna Isabella, daughter of the Spanish 
Marquis de Ripaverde, and it cannot be doubted that 
the cost of the ceremony and the fétes to follow it will 
be defrayed by fresh taxes. These symptoms of dis- 
content cause great uneasiness to the viceroy’s nephew 
Carlo, who is in love with and loved by the pretty 
Countess Lola, and not at liberty to marry until his 
uncle has entered into the matrimonial state. His 
uneasiness gives place to positive despair when, towards 
the end of the first act, he secretly learns that Donna 
Isabella, while on her way to Naples, has allowed 
herself to be carried off by a lover. His marriage 
with the object of his affections, it appears 
certain, will be put off for some time, as 
the viceroy is not a man to go from his word. 
The pretty Countess here comes to the rescue. Tere- 
sina, the daughter of a Neapolitan barber, bears a 
strong resemblance to Donna Isabella, and might be 
induced to personate the latter and become the 
viceroy’s wife. The result is that the countess repairs 
to the barber’s, and informs Teresina that the ruler of 
Naples wishes to espouse her. The barber’s daughter is 
betrothed to Lazarillo ; but remembering that a wizard 
has predicted that she would be married to an illustrious 
ruler, and convinced that it is useless to resist one’s 
destiny, she repairs to the palace as Donna Isabella. 
Lazarillo, who is the grandson of Masaniello, fans the 
embers of popular discontent into a flame, and puts 
himself at the head of the movement; the palace is 
assailed, the viceroy takes to flight, and the suc- 
cessful rebel usurps his place. Teresina, however, 
is kept as a sort of hostage by Carlo and _ the 
countess and in order to make her his wife, Laza- 
rillo consents to re-establish the deposed viceroy in his 
place. The wizard’s prophecy, therefore, is not verified. 
What the populace said to this arrangement we are 
not told ; but it may be inferred that they were charmed 
at the spectacle of Lazarillo obeying the impulses of 
affection instead of yielding to the voice of ambition, 
and are disposed to think that the viceroy will take to 
heart the lesson he has received. La Sourentine mani- 
fests as little dramatic power as originality. The score, 
though never insipid, is by no means worthy of the 
composer of La Timbale d’ Argent. Mlle. Paola 
Marie as Teresina, and Madame Peschard as Lazarillo, 
were exceedingly attractive, and the poor barber, who 
in the course of the second act is induced to present him- 
self at the palace as Donna Isabella’s father, and is seen 
staggering under the weight of the honours due to that 
illustrious indivdiual, finds a most diverting representa- 
tive in M. Daubray. M. Scipion is the Viceroy, M. 
Fugére the Carlo, and Madame Prelley the Countess. 

MM. Roland and Balaille’s drama L’Usurier de 
Village, originally played in 1859 at the Odéon, 
has been revived at the Ambigu, but will not remain 
in the bills there very long. It deals with some very 
repelling aspects of low life. In J Pwritani, at the 
Salle Ventadour, Mlle. Albani is an efficient Elvira, 
and the tenor Marini, from St. Petersburg, proves an 
excellent Arturo. M. Capoul’s place at the Théatre 
Lyrique is taken by M. Engel, an agreeable and, at 
times, powerful singer. 

Le Trimbre @ Argent has been withdrawn from the 
bills of the Théatre Lyrique, an account, we understand, 
of the departure of Mlle. Sarra for London. 





IN VIENNA. 


—1 


HE theatres of the Austrian capital have not been 
idle since we last recorded their doings, and at 
least two novelties have been produced. The new play 
at the Burgtheater is a comedy in four acts, en- 
titled Der lustige Rath (The jolly Counsellor), written 
by. Herr Friedrich Spielhagen, a well-known novelist. 
The plot has not the merit of novelty. A noble- 
man and a manufacturer, old acquaintances, have 
each a marriageable daughter. Brunhild, the noble- 
man’s daughter, is a haughty, pensive young lady, 
while the manufacturer’s daughter, Clara, is a jolly, 
romping girl. Brunhild’s parents wish her to marry 
Felix von Borg, a young officer of noble birth, and 
Clara is destined by her parents to become the wife of 
Ernst Bronn, an engineer. The young people all 
meet at the nobleman’s country-house, and it soon 
appears |that their views are directly opposed to those 
of their parents. They agree to conceal for a time 
the true state of their feelings in order that their 
parents may not thwart their plans at once. With 
this object in view, Felix is to play at making 
love to Brunhild, and Ernst to Clara, and so naturally 
do they play their parts that mutual jealousies arise, 
and each member of the quartett becomes supremely 
miserable. Explanations ensue in the end, and of 
course love at last prevails over the parental arrange- 
ments. This story, if by no means novel, might have 
been made interesting by clever development. Un- 
fortunately, Herr Spielhagen is totally deficient in 
constructive skill, and so lamely is the plot of his new 
comedy worked out that the interest excited by his 
characters at the outset gradually dies away, and a 
feeling of listless weariness accompanies the feeble 
development of the story. Consequently, on the fall 
of the curtain at the end of the last act the applause 
of a few friends was drowned in a storm of vigorous 
hissing. It will be observed that we have said nothing 
about the “jolly counsellor” who gives his name 
to the play. The fact is that he is an altogether 
subordinate character, who might be left out 
without any injury to the story. The part, 
however, is well acted by Herr Baumeister. The two 
fathers are characteristically portrayed by Herr Schone 
and Herr Meixner, and the four lovers suffer nothing 
at the hands of their representatives. Indeed, the 
failure of Der lustige Rath was in no way due to the 
acting. The Burgtheater is suffering at the present 
moment from the absence of three of its most promi- 
nent artists. Frau Wolter, as we stated last week, is 
starring at the Residenz-Theater in Berlin, where she 
has since been joined by Herr Lewinsky; and Herr 
Sonnenthal is starring with brilliant success in Pesth. 
Herr Doczi’s poetical comedy Der Kuss, of which we 
gave an account a few weeks ago, continues successful, 
and is acted twice a week to crowded houses. 

At the Stadt-Theater a new historical tragedy, 
entitled Katharina Howard, has been produced. This 
is the first dramatic effort of Herr Prélss, a Dresden 
journalist, who has for some years been known as dra- 
matic critic of certain North German papers. The 
audience sat through the first two acts of the new 
tragedy with patient gravity, but in the course of the 
third act they began to see the comic side of the tragic 
situations ; all was then up with the new dramatist’s 
first work; the most strenuous efforts of the actors 
failed to restore the once-broken gravity of the audience, 
and the result was a hopeless failure. The play had 
the unpardonable defect of downright tediousness. 
The same charge cannot be brought against a one-act 
comedietta which has been produced at the same house, 
entitled Die Ballhiille, and founded upon MM. 
Delacour and Roger’s Sortie de Bal. This clever but 
somewhat farcical piece deals with the adventures of 
three husbands, who labour under the delusion that 
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their wives are deceiving them, and after a number of 
comic complications find out their mistake. The 
acting was good, especially that of Fraulein Marberg, 
a débutante, who played a slight part with great 
vivacity and confidence, showing none of the timidity 
of a beginner. This house has lost for a time the 
services of Friulein Frank, who has begun a starring 
tour, in the course of which she is to play at Zurich, 
Amsterdam, Mayence, and Cologne. 





IN BERLIN. 


—<Soe— 


E resume the round of the Berlin theatres at 
the point where we left off last week. 

The company of Kroll’s Theater, having given up 
their own house to Signor Gardini’s Italian Opera 
Company, have migrated to the Stadt-Theater, where 
they have revived a three-act comedy by Herr Julius 
Rosen, entitled Das gestohlene Gesicht (The stolen 
face), which has not been played for some years. The 
leading idea of the piece is not unlike that of 
Dumas’s Mlle. de Belleisle, whose sorrows are illus- 
trated at the Thédtre Francais by Mlle. Broisat 
with such graceful pathos. The story is that of a 
young girl on whom cruel vengeance is taken by a disap- 
pointed rival, who causes her to be suspected of having 
received a man in her room at night by means of 
an agreed signal. Of course the enemy gives the 
signal, and herself receives the nocturnal visitor; but 
her cruel device succeeds, and the young girl’s 
affianced husband indignantly breaks off their engage- 
ment, and leaves the heroine to an entire act of 
despairing grief. It is needless to say that the last 
act sets matters to rights, and that the curtain falls 
at last on the happiness of the heroine and the discom- 
fiture of her enemy. The leading part was played 
by Fraulein Leskien with almost tragical power, but 
the part of the cruel plotter was entrusted to an actress 
quite unequal to the task. Herr Heder gave a very 
characteristic representation of a jovial old doctor; and 
in the comic scenes with which the serious interest of 
the play is relieved Frau Marie Stolle and Herr 
Eduard Weiss were seen to advantage. 

At the Belle-Alliance Theater we again encounter 
that prolific dramatist Herr Julius Rosen. His histori- 
cal comedy Der erste Narrenabend, which was first 
produced several years ago, but is new to Berlin, is one 
of the many plays that have been founded upon 
incidents in the life of Moliére. It is chiefly as a 
jealous husband that the great comic dramatist is here 
displayed; but he also figures as the friend and 
favourite of Louis XIV., as the satirical foe of priests 
and doctors, and as a match-maker. The play is 
splendidly mounted and admirably acted. Herr Bene- 
mann as Moliére, and Herr Heltzig as Louis XIV., 
may be singled out for special praise; but every part 
was well played. Fraulein Strahl was extremely 
pleasing in an ingénue kind of réle, which she played 
with vivacious naiveté. 

A one-act comedietta, entitled Blitzableiter (a light- 
ning-conductor), and written by Herr Otto Franz 
Gensichen, has been produced with success at the 
Wallner Theater. The story is very slight, and cul- 
minates in a pretty scene between two lovers who have 
not yet declared their love, but are led to do so bya 
child who is kissed by each of them, and thus acts as a 
*“lightning-conductor.” The author has been accused 
of borrowing this pretty notion from a similar scene in 
Herr Julius Rosen’s Citronen (now playing in New 
York under the title of Lemons), but denies the charge, 
and asserts that his piece was written before Citronen 
appeared. May not both the German authors have 
borrowed the idea from the French proverb on which 
Miss Kate Field has founded her comedietta, 





Extremes Meet, now being played at the St- 
James’s Theatre in London? Be that as it may> 
Blitzableiter is very neatly written, and is acted to 
perfection by Frau Berg, Fraulein Bredow, and Messrs. 
Keller, Denzau, and Blencke. At this house they. have 
also been playing for some time, with much success, a 
German version of MM. Delacour and Hennequin’s 
Dominos Roses. 





IN MADRID. 


—_1oe——_ 


URING the Lent season dramatic representations 
of the passion and death of the Saviour take 
place at most of the provincial theatres of Spain, and 
during the season which has just come to an end a 
drama entitled El Martir del Golgota has been played 
repeatedly at one of the minor theatres of Madrid, the 
Teatro de Cervantes. It is, however, beginning to be 
felt that such themes are unsuited for dramatic treat- 
ment in the present day, and a recent attempt to restore 
the religious drama to the stage of the leading theatre 
of Madrid, the Teatro Espanol, has not met with a 
favourable reception, though made by a distinguished 
dramatist. Don José Zorrilla, the author of such suc- 
cessful plays as Sancho Garcia, El zapatero y el rey 
(the Shoemaker and the King) Sofronia, &c., is the 
dramatist to whom we allude, and the work in which 
he has made this attempt is a three-act “ fantastic- 
religious ” drama, in verse, entitled Pilatos, which deals 
with the crucifixion, and the subsequent remorse of 
Pontius Pilate, who in the end seeks death by throwing 
himself out of a window. The actors played without 
conviction, and the general effect of the performance 
was extremely dreary. 

By a sudden transition we pass to the Teatro de la 
Comedia, where the lively and popular Senora Alvarez 
Tubau took her benefit last week, for which occasion the 
Madrid playwrights vied with each other in producing 
novelties, and no fewer than four new one-act pieces were 
performed, the leading character in each being played 
by the bénéficiaire. First in order came an exceed- 
ingly slight piece by Don A. Anguita, entitled El toro 
de la corrida, which narrates with many amusing 
details a mistake made by a married man, unhappy 
enough to share the name of Borrego, with a bull whose 
triumphs at many a fight had won for him the honour 
of being painted. The married man receives a copy 
of the picture of his horned name-sake, with the name 
Borrego written below, and supposing that the horns 
are meant to indicate wrongs suffered by him in his 
marital capacity, he is filled with jealous alarm. 
A simple explanation ultimately brings the trifle to a 
happy conclusion. Equally slight is the plot of Don 
Eduardo Bustillo’s Cartas transcendentales, which 
turns upon certain love letters written by a married 
couple before their marriage. The letters, after giving 
rise to many jealous recriminations, are committed to 
the flames, and the curtain falls upon a reconciled 
couple. Less flimsy was Don Miguel Echegaray’s con- 
tribution to the entertainment. char la Elave, as it 
is called, is written with considerable comic force, and 
abounds in original situations. The story is amusing. 
‘A rakish husband, who does not appreciate his wife’s 
tender affection, is bent upon going secretly to a 
masked ball. To accomplish his purpose he feigns 
illness and goes to bed; his affectionate wife sits by 
his bedside till she thinks he is asleep, and the 
moment she leaves the room he jumps up 
and sets out in haste for his rendezvous. The 
wife returns on tiptoe, shading the candle with her 
hand, in order not to disturb the slumberer. Picture 
her surprise and anger when she finds the bird has 
flown! She determines to sit there till he returns, 
nursing her wrath. Thereupon in comes a neighbour 
who lives on the third floor, and has mistaken the door 
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on the second floor for his own. A very amusing 
dialogue ensues between the wife and the neighbour, 
and lasts till the husband’s steps are heard at the door, 
whereupon the wife in alarm begs the neighbour to 
conceal himself in the next room. Under these cireum- 
stances the wife is unable to give full expression to her 
wrath, and the sight of a hat which the neighbour has 
left behind him in his sudden retreat excites the 
husband’s suspicions. ‘ Whose hat is that ?” he cries 
in arage. “It belongs,” she replies, “to the doctor, 
who has come to see you, and is waiting in the next 
room.” The husband swallows the explanation, and the 
curtain falls amidst unanimous applause. Senor Mario 
was very happy in the part of the neighbour, and Senora 
Alvarez Tubau, as the wife, acted with a great deal of 
natural spirit. The fourth piece, entitled Paciencia y 
barajar, and written by Don Vital Aza, is founded upon 
an incident in one of M. Gustave Droz’s novels, and 
furnished an excellent opportunity to Senor Zamacois 
for the display of his comic talents. In this piece, as in 
each of the other three, the bénéficiaire acted the part 
of a wife, and showed considerable ability in distin- 
guishing from one another four very similar types of 
character. 








IN MILAN. 





E have had so frequently to record the mis- 
fortunes of the Teatro alla Scala that it 

affords us real pleasure to be able to state that that 
unfortunate house has at last gained a success which is 
likely to bring its season to a more prosperous termi- 
nation than had been expected. Signor Pinsuti’s new 
opera, Mattia Corvino, is the work that has produced 
this pleasing change. It is the second important 
opera composed by Pinsuti, one of the best represen- 
tatives of the vigorous Bolognese school, and whose first 
opera, Il Mercante di Venezia, was produced at 
Bologna with considerable success some two years 
ago. The new opera is in a prologue and _ three 
acts. The libretto, which is of considerable merit, 
is from the pen of Signor Carlo d’Ormeville, 
and is founded upon an episode in Hungarian 
history in the fifteenth century, and contains many 
dramatic situations. The music is fluent and 
melodious, but it is not very original, and is deficient 
in unity of style. The overture, which is a fine piece 
of instrumentation, was not much applauded, though 
it was admirably played by the orchestra. The first 
song that caught the ear of the public was a romance 
for the tenor (Mattia Corvino), in which the high-notes 
of Signor Sani’s voice produced a’ great effect. In 
addition to this, the prologue contains an effective duet 
for tenor and soprano. After the introductory chorus 
of the first act comes a fine dramatic scene containing 
@ sonorous chorus, “ Viva Corvino,” a very characteristic 
tenor song, and a martial chorus founded upon the well- 
known Hungarian Rakotski march. This act—the 
best in the work—contains also a very passionate 
aria for the soprano which pleased the audience much, 
the effect produced being due ina great measure to the 
admirable singing of Signora De Giuli, and a 
very dramatic duet for baritone and soprano. 
The act concludes with a very effective duet for tenor 
and soprano. The second act shows a considerable fall- 
ing off, and the listener is too frequently reminded of 
Rossini, Donizetti, and other composers by more or 
less evident imitations of their styles. Yet this act 
contains the gem of the opera in a delicious baritone 
song, with a touching violoncello accompaniment. The 
third act act begins with a chorus of soldiers, which 
reminds one of the “ Rataplan” in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. 
Specially deserving of praise are certain Hungarian 
dances, not unlike those of Brahms, which Herr Joachim 
has made familiar to Londoners. The act ends with 





an effective terzett after the manner of Verdi. 
Signor Pinsuti was most fortunate in his interpreters. 
The soprano was Signora De Giuli, whose pure and 
well-sustained high notes created a great impression ; 
her voice is magnificent in the upper register, but 
unfortunately somewhat weak in the medium; she 
sings with much taste and feeling. The title réle 
was filled by Signor Sani, who has a splendid tenor 
voice, but does not know how to use it to the best ad- 
vantage. He was, however, much applauded. The 
baritone music was sung with spirit and intelligence by 
Signor Villani, who used to sing tenor parts. Signor 
Monti was a good bass. The choruses were good, and 
the orchestra excellent. The composer was called before 
the curtain no fewer than fifteen times. 








IN AMERICA. 


—~——e-——— 


Ole advices from New York are to the 18th ult. 
Mr. Daly’s Blue Glass, alluded to im these 
columns last week, had been brought out at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. Though defective in both a literary 
and a dramatic point of view, yet, as it dealt with the 
mania of the hour, it was favourably received. The 
plot was obviously suggested by that of O Diese 
Minner, a piece which some of our German readers 
may remember. Mr. Coghlan was the hero, a young 
midshipman, and Miss Fanny Davenport the heroine. 
By the way, Mr. Coghlan appeared as Hamlet for his 
benefit on the 10th, and not, as it proved, to pass through 


the ordeal unscathed. His Prince, indeed, was commend- 


able for its clear elocution and the air of reality which 
he contrived to throw over it, but was sadly deficient in 
decision and intellectual unity. In the principal scenes 
he copied Mr. Irving, apparently forgetting that imita- 
tions, however close they may be, must of necessity fall 
short of the original in soul and spirit, and that a by 
no means inconsiderable number of Americans are in 
the habit of spending a portion of the year in London. 
It remains to be added that Mr. Coghlan has not been 
encouraged by the majority of the papers to repeat the 
experiment. Nor is this the only failure we have to 
record. Mr. Lester Wallack played Adonis Evergreen 
in My Awful Dad at his theatre on the 10th, and before 
the curtain fell must have confessed that he had 
made a very serious mistake. He evidently sought 
to excel, where Mr. Charles Mathews is at fault, in 
giving expression to the vein of rich humour in 
the part, and in the attempt to do so, he missed the 
infectious gaiety by which the English comedian 
succeeds in veiling the shortcomings of his per- 
formance. It is a relief to turn from this list of 
failures to Mdlle. Aimée, who at the Eagle Theatre has 
appeared to signal advantage in La Belle Héléne and 
La Jolie Parfwmeuse. In the latter she sings 
“ Hildebrandt Montrose” with considerable piquancy. 
The Wagner Festival at the Academy of Music was 
commenced on the 12th with the Flying Dutchman, 
the salle, like that at Bayreuth, being darkened. 
Every inch of room seemed to be occupied. Die 
Walkure was on the point of being given when 
the mail left. The Stadt Theatre has been closed, 
the proprietors having declined to make the alterations 
required by the Building Superintendent with a view to 
the safety of the audience in case of fire. 





Mr. J. K. Exer will commence the summer season at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, New York, with Fritz. 


In the beginning of January, 1871, M. Charles Hugo gave a 
dinner to his staff at the office of the Rappel. The company had 
eaten well, and drunk still better; and M. Hugo, thinking of the 
morrow’s issue, leant back in his chair, like the Justice “in fair 
round belly, with good capon lined,” and said, “ Now that we are 
all satisfied, let us write about the miseries of the people !” 
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EN PASSANT. 
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ROM what appears in another column, it will be seen that, de- 
cisive steps are being taken to perpetuate the respect in which 
the memory of the late Mr. Oxenford is held. It was originally 
intended to put up a stained glass window in the cathedral where 
the funeral service over his remains was performed. To this 
proposal, however, some objections have been raised, and, as a 
result of the first meeting of the Committee, held on Wednesday 
last, it appears likely that the contemplated memorial will take 
the form of a bust or statue, to be placed in the vestibule of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The cost of a statue would be about 
£800, and it may fairly be expected that even more than that 
sum will be subscribed for the purpose in view. Public Opinion 
gives currency to a rumour that the proprietors of the Times 
have sent £100 to the fund. 


THE next instalment of Mr. Irving’s Shaksperean notes inthe 
Nineteenth Century will, we understand, deal with the great scene 
between Hamlet and Ophelia. The style of the article on the 
Third Murderer in Macbeth has attracted a good deal of attention. 
The Academy speaks of Mr. Irving’s arguments as “ couched in 
the pleasant English of a man who has studied the great drama- 
tist more than the daily newspapers,” adding “legitimate actors, 
who know half Shakspere by heart, start as writers with un- 
deniable advantages in the matter of style.” 


Tue last instalment of M. Francisque Sarcey’s Comédiens et 
Comédiennes relates to Madame Favart, who is spoken of with what 
is considered unjust severity. “Madame Favart,” says the critic, 
“can at will regain, not the universal favour which she has 
enjoyed—this, indeed, can never be hers again,—but the intelligent 
admiration of connoisseurs, and the honouring applause of the 
public. She may yet render services in the old tragedie, where 
her elocution, though sensibly altered, can serve, nevertheless, as 
a model in certain passages. And then, who knows? the fickle 
goddess, who at this moment is frowning upon her, will prepare 
for her, perhaps, some unhoped for revenge.” 


Miss Kate Bateman, Miss Virginia Francis, Madame Dolaro, 
Mr. Hare, Miss Nelly Bromley, Mr. David James, Mr. Wyndham, 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Conquest, and Mr. Clayton were among those 
who profited by Easter holidays to pay a visit to Paris last week. 
One evening, during an entr’acte of L’Ami Fritz, Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Clayton were taken to the private foyer of the Comédie 
Frangaise and introduced by M. Got to the sociétaires. The name 
of the gentleman who acted as interpreter is not given. 


“GALIGNANI” relates an anecdote of Mile. Heilbronn during 
her late engagement at Moscow. One day she had the curiosity to 
go and hear some famous gipsy-singers who were giving their 
entertainment in a restaurant—a sort of winter-garden—outside 
the city, and which was frequented by the best society. She was 
accompanied by MM. Milioutine, Tarnowski, Waltz, the tenor 
Corsi, and the baritone Strozzi. The Bohemians sang, accom- 
panying themselves on seven-stringed guitars. The French prima- 
donna was astonished and delighted, asked to have most of the 
pieces repeated, and finally went and kissed the principal female 
vocalist. “ Who is that lady ?” the latter asked of M. Tarnowski. 
“Tt is Mlle. Heilbronn, the star of the Italian opera!” 
“We have often heard of her,” returned the gipsy, “ but unfor- 
tunately we cannot go to hear her, as we have to perform here 
every evening. Ask her to sing us something. She looks 
amiable and good-natured, and I am sure she will consent.” Mlle. 
Heilbronn acceded to the wish, and sitting down to the piano, 
gave in French the song of Margotin by Lulli. The effect on 
the gipsies was indescribable: they were all ears, and appeared 
not only to understand the music but the sense of the words. 
The two Italian singers followed the example of the diva, and 
the evening, which had commenced with the simple airs of the 
gipsies, ended by becoming a real concert given by the three 
artists of the Italian Opera. That day will be long remembered 
by the gipsy-singers at Moscow. 

Mr. Horace WiGan, we hear, will return the manuscript of 
Mr. Oxenford’s play, The Wicked Woman, to the owner, as his 


arrangements would not for some time enable him to bring it 
out. 





Over the door of the house No. 21, Rue des Deux Portes Saint 
Sauveur (formerly No. 1, Rue Pavé Saint Sauveur), you may now 
see a tablet bearing this inscription :— 

Ici est décédé pauvre, le 6 Janvier, 1793, 
CHARLES GOLDONI, 
Dit le Moliére Italien, 
Auteur du Bourru Bienfaisant : 
Né6 & Venise I’ an 1707. 
For this the shade of Goldoni is indebted to M. Angelo Toffoli, 
formerly Minister of the Venetian Republic. 


Last Sunday week, a large number of Parisian journalists, 
artists, and musicians, assembled at M. Emile de Girardin’s house 
in Paris, to hear a Hungarian divertissement by Franz Schubert, 
arranged for the violin as a quartette by MM. Edouard Réményi 
and Oschner, played for the first time. The Princess Troubetskoi, 
the Countess de Brimont, and Madame Henri Houssaye were also 
present. The piece was greatly admired, especially in the second 
movement, a march of a somewhat austere but lofty character. 

Mr. WynpHam and Mr. Burgess, in common with many other 
managers, have endeavoured to obtain possession of MM. Henne- 
quier and Najac’s Bébé, which is now filling the long-deserted 
Gymnase to repletion. The piece as it stands is quite unsuited to 
an English theatre, nor could it be rendered inoffensive without 
depriving it of nearly all meaning. The right for England and 
the United States has been secured by an American agent. 

THERE will be an amateur dramatic performance at the Opera 
Comique Theatre for Saturday morning, the 5th May: the date, 
it is understood, has been fixed by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who have kindly consented to be present. The proceeds 
of the entertainment are to be equally divided between the Free- 
masons’ Girls’ and Boys’ School. The chief pieces played will be 
Ladies’ Battle and Tears; and Mrs. Monckton, Mrs. Graham, Miss 
Helmore, Mr. 8. Brandram, Captains Gooch, Fitzgeorge, Barring- 
ton-Foote, and Hallett, Messrs. Bingham, Dundas, Gardiner, and 
Bolton Rowe will appear. 


Bur two pictures of interest to the theatrical profession seem 
likely to have a place in the Royal Academy exhibition this year 
Mr. Claude Calthrop contributes “ Help me and name your own 
reward,” a subject suggested by .Al/ for Her, and Mr. H. O’Neile. 
A.R.A., “Shakspere reading 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream to 
Queen Elizabeth,” in the state barge off Greenwich Pier. 

MotreRE’s Amphitryon is to be revived at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Cing-Mars will not be produced until after Lent. M. 
Bertrand, the director of the Théatre des Variétés, has revived 
Le Grand Mogol, an opera-bouffe in three acts, recently produced 
with some success at Marseilles. The libretto is by M. Chivot, 
the music by M. Edmond Audrau. 

Mo.tz. Saran Bernmarpr has returned to Mentone for the 
benefit of her health, which has been impaired to a really alarm- 
ing extent by excessive study. M. Delaunay, Mdlle. Croizette, 
M. Coquelin Vainé, and M. Mounet-Sully are also ill, and the 
second performance of Le Joweur, as revived, has yet to be 
given. 

“Le Bravo” will be brought out at the Théatre Lyrique very 
shortly, to be succeeded by MM. Rouns* and Membrée’s comic 
opera, La Courte Echelle. In consequence, it is stated, of a 
complete alteration in the cast of the latter piece, Mdlle. Zma 
Dalti has cancelled her engagement with M. Vizentini. 


Mouir. BuancuE Baretta, the youngest socistaire of the 
Comédie Frangaise, has succeeded Mdlle. Croizette in the charac- 
ter of Adrienne in L’ Eté de Saint Martin. 

Next May Mr. Jefferson and Mr, J. 8. Clarke will commence 
ashort season at the Haymarket Theatre. 


M. Cues, jeune premier of the Théatre Historique, left 
Paris on Sunday for St. Petersburg. He is to play at the 
Théatre Michel in Par droit de Conquéte on ne badine pas avec 
Tamour, and Le Fils Naturel. His engagement is for three 
weeks, after which he will return to Paris. 

For Saturday next is arranged the production at the Hay- 
market of the new three-act comedy by Mr. C. M. Rae, entitled 
Fame, in which Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, and Herbert, Miss M 
Terry, and Miss Annie Lafontaine will appear. 

Mapame Carorrwe Unerr-Sanatirr, formerly of the operatic 
stage, has just died at Florenee. Thirty years ago she withdrew 
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from public life with a handsome fortune, the greater part of 
which has since been expended in charity. 

Mr. Dopson has sold the acting right of his drama, A True 
Woman, to Miss Helen Barry, who will appear in it before the 
autumn. 


Miss BRUNELL, it is stated, will shortly leave the Strand 
Theatre. 

Miss Burton has commenced a provincial tour at Cambridge. 

Miss ApA Warp, Mr. Lytton Sothern, and Miss Minnie Walton 


appeared at the Opera House, Melbourne, in the Danischeffs, in the 
middle of February. 








THEATRICAL CAFES OF PARIS. 


—~soe— 


N ancient Athens there was a class of men who lived 
upon their wits, and who made the weakness of 
others their strength. They might be seen standing at 
the corners of streets, lounging about on the fashionable 
promenades, declaiming for hours in the public baths, 
basking in the sun on the slopes of Mars Hill, and 
singling out victims in the market-place. They were a 
lazy pack of fellows, too idle to work and too proud to 
beg, deeming dexterity in the use of the tongue the 
highest perfection of their profession; and he who 
could not make the right seem wrong and the wrong 
seem right was not entitled to the name. These men 
did not escape the notice of the Apostle Paul during his 
visit to Athens, and we find him speaking of them as 
doing nothing the live-long day but loafing about and 
asking everybody what was new. These men were the 
Sophists. They were the abstract and brief chronicles 
of the time. They canvassed the doings of their 
public men, sneered at all the actors, and picked 
to pieces the speeches of the orators. They made 
a mockery of public religion, and found fault with 
everything. They could prove that the sublimest 
teachers of religion inculcated nothing but immorality, 
and held that he who could prove virtue to be a mere 
name was a better man than he who could reap an acre 
of his neighbour’s corn. They found nothing perfect in 
the world, and nothing to praise. They went about 
making themselves miserable over other men’s affairs, 
and were always wringing their hands and crying 
out :— 
The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set itfright. 

The Athens of that day has disappeared, and the 
lights of antiquity have gone out, but the Sophists 
are not yet extinct. They resemble the scattered flock 
of Israel; let time, and change, and persecution do 
what they will, they preserve to this hour the character 
of two thousand years ago. The Sophists never die ; 
they are the genuine ewige Juden; they are as 
ineradicable as an army of rats. Do what you will, 
pull down old buildings where they breed, burn up with 
fire, deluge with water, scatter poison, or lay traps, this 
everlasting army of vermin survives the utmost hostile 
contrivances of man, migrates in the invisible night-time 
no man knows how or whither, and transmits their 
posterity on for ever and for ever. 

The head-quarters of the Sophists are now at Paris, 
where they still preserve their nature, though they 
have changed their name. They are now called 
Journalists, Critics, Penny-a-liners, and Communists. 
There are colonies and offshoots in abundance else- 
where—at Berlin, London, in the smallest towns and 
villages of Europe, but the great emporium and 
breeding-place is Paris. Stroll along the Boulevards 
and you will meet them by thousands; step into the 
cafés and you will find them in swarms. No man 
can tell how so many of them get a living, for they 
do no manifest labour, and yet they seem to fare 
sumptuously every day. Poor Virgil groaned with the 
pangs of invention, and dunces like Dante grew haggard 





over their work but these men can dash off sublime 
masterpieces over a glass of absinthe and a cigarette, 
can jot down immensely deep and popular leading 


‘ articles on the back of old envelopes in the intervals of 


play at a card-party, and can dictate five-act tragedies 
in blank verse at the rate of a scene per minute, stans 
péde in uno. 

With this preliminary flourish of trumpets we beg 
to introduce to the notice of our readers a little book 
by M. Auguste Lepage lately published, entitled 
Les Cafés politiques et litteravres de Paris,* which 
contains much curious information and anecdote 
respecting these peculiar institutions. It would be 
beyond our scope to enter them all, but we cannot 
refrain from thrusting our heads into one or two which 
fall within the bounds of our own province. The 
vicinity of the Theatre-Italien and the Bouffes 
Parisiens to the Passage Choiseul draws hither numbers 
of actors and dramatic authors, who naturally find it 
more convenient to converse sitting than standing. 
The peripatetic system has its advantages, but it often 
ends in exhaustion. Besides, there are the newspapers 
to read and the criticisms to discuss. The customers, 
therefore, of most of the cafés in this neighbourhood 
are in a great measure drawn from the companies of 
these two theatres. On first nights at the Bouffes, 
or when Mlle. de Belloca is singing at the Italiens, the 
passage is literally choke full. The gaudy costumes of 
the actresses and of the demi-monde attract attention ; 
and the shop-keepers stand at their doors with a blasé 
air eyeing the passing throng. Most of the faces are 
well-known to them, and they are only waiting for a 


glove to tear, or a cane to break, in order to replace 


these articles. 


Among those who frequented or still frequent the 
Café Choiseul may be mentioned MM. Strakosch and 
Morelli, directors of the Italiens, both well known in 
the dramatic world. When M. Offenbach ruled 
supreme at the Bouffes he might often be seen at 
the Café Choiseul in company with his two brothers-in- 
law, Messrs. Robert and Gaston Mitchell (sons of 
Mr. John Mitchell, of the Cowrrier de France, a 
Glasgow man, who began life as a Queen’s Messenger, 
and who, before settling down in Paris as a French 
editor, had acted as foreign correspondent of English 
newspapers in most of the capitals of Europe). One of 
his sons, the Gaston here spoken of, if we mistake not, 
enlisted in the Zouaves, and was killed in the Franco- 
Prussian war. His brother Robert is editor of the Soir. 
We shall never forget the treat we got one summer 
evening in the library of John Mitchell, looking over 
the Bois de Boulogne, as over a cigar the old man 
recounted his experience, ranging over half a century, 
of wars, crowned heads, and great events. MM. de 
Najac, Edmond About, M. de Porto-Riche, dramatic 
author; M. Jaime fils, the collaborator, along with M. 
Noriac, of the Timbale @Argent; M. Léo Lespés, the 
Timothy Trim of the Petit Journal; Grisart, the 
famous composer; Bagier, the director of the Italiens ; 
Ponson du Tirail, Cogniard peré, formerly director of 
the Variétés, and now at the Chateau d’Eau; Paul 
Siraudin, “ vaudevilliste spirituel et habile confiseur ;” 
Penavaire, the writer of the music of Ninon et Ninette; 
Arthur Heulhard, editor of the Chronique Musicale ; 
Victor Champier, secretary to Vapereau, of dictionary 
fame ;—all these are, or have been, more or less 
assiduous attendants at the Café Choiseul. Among 
the artists who often came to smoke a cigarette 
and sip a glass may be seen MM. Nicolini, Ciampi, and 
Verger, of the Italiens, and Gil-Perez of the Palais 
Royal. In a corner, also, specially set apart for them, 
convene the special correspondents of English newspapers, 
of whom we are favoured with the names of Mr. Holt 
White, of the New York Tribune, Mr. Longhurst, of 





* Paris: E. Dentu, Galerie d’Orleans. 
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the Economist, and Mr. Hely. Bowes, of the Standard, 
“the only journal,” we are told, “among all the organs 
of the British Press which did not espouse the cause 
of the Germans.” ‘On the 4th of September,” writes 
M. Lepage, “Mr. Bowes was on the Boulevards, watching 
the demoniacs breaking down signboards, &c., when he 
came upon his tailor, The gentleman of the needle wore 
the National Guard uniform, as was natural. At his side 
hung a splendid cavalry sword, and his belt threatened 
to crush him with the united weight of two revolvers 
and a long Turkish dirk. The English man of 
letters asked him where he was going in this 
equipment? ‘ Monsieur,’ replied the tailor, ‘ things 
are looking serious; we must show ourselves; I am 
going to the Café du Helder!’” 

In ascending the Boulevard at the corner of the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre is the Restaurant Vauchette, kept 
by M. Paul Brébant, who, like the late M. Dinochaux, 
of the Brasserie des Martyrs, has been called the 
Restaurateur des Lettres. Thiscafé is generally thronged 
with men of letters. Robert Mitchell, editor of the Soir, 
MM. Jules Prével and Gustave Lafargue, respectively 
editors of the Cowrrier des Theatres, and of the Echos des 
Theatres, in Le Figaro; M. Jehan Valter of the Paris 
Journal, and M. Victor Koning are among the constant 
habitués of the place. Most journalists and dramatic 
authors patronise the establishment of M. Brébant, the 
vicinity of the theatres and the newspaper offices 
making the Boulevard Montmartre an especial resort 
of literary men. There they may be seen daily, enjoy- 
ing a little relaxation from the labours of their office, 
blowing away care in the fumes of a cigarette, and im- 
bibing fresh strength from easy converse over a glass. 
The greater part of a Frenchman’s_ food is 
drink. The Parisians seem for ever to be clustering 
round little tables on the Boulevards in the act of put- 
ting themselves on the outside of endless quantities of 
wine, soups, sauces, jellies, ices, and countless rainbow- 
hued liqueurs. An eminent Frenchman lately said 
Paris might justly be called the Brain of the Universe ; 
and an eminent Englishman said it might more properly 
be called the Belly. ’ 

Then there is the Café des Variétés adjoining the 
theatre of the same name on the Boulevard Montmartre, 
the rendezvous of all the provincial players (cabotins) 
who come to Paris in search of an engagement. In 
the month of May these aspirants from all quarters of 
France invade the salles, surround the tables, and 
overflow on the Boulevards. Each one discourses of 
his talent and his successes, and his absent companions 
are not spared. Recalls, wreaths, and ovations are 
spoken of at every second. None are men and women, 
all are geniuses. They do not walk, they soar. There 
you will find a utility gentleman recounting his 
victories, and there a fourth-rate actress enumerating 
the lovers who have been ruined or killed themselves 
on her account. But with all this bragging it is easy 
to guess the truth, and it may be seen that all these 
recipients of fabulous salaries have in reality almost 
nothing. Many even are in want of the necessary 
sous for a glass of absinthe, and glance with an envious 
eye at the foaming bocks of beer, &c., that crowd the 
tables. Boots down at the heels, shiny elbows, dirty 
linen, and old-fashioned hats prove more eloquently 
than words the existence of misery and hard-uppishness 
which all attempt. to hide. 





PROFESSOR BLACKIE AND THE STAGE. 


— following letter has been addressed by Professor Blackie 
to the Scotsman:—When at the commencement of the 
session, on occasion of introducing my select students to the 
comedies of Aristophanes, I made, as I could scarcely avoid 
making, a few incidental remarks on the connection between the 
Drama and public morals, and the relation of the Church to the 
Stage, for several weeks I found myself made the recipient of 
weighty packets of letters, overflowing with Jeremiads about the 
general sinfulness of all theatrical amusements, and the special 





sin of a Professor in the University beholding a stage play. I 
did not answer any of these communications, partly because I am 
too busy to write long argumentative letters, partly because 
experience has taught me that the class of persons from whom 
such letters proceed are a case-hardened generation, into whose 
skull it would be as vain to attempt penetrating with a sound 
reason as to break the mail of a crocodile with the point of a 
pin. But I will give them now one public anwer in a single 
sentence. Let them go and see Jo, now being played in 
Edinburgh, a piece which, in the shape of a play, is as 
powerful a sermon on the grace of sacred pity as Leah is on 
that of Christian forgiveness; and if they. return from that 
exquisite performance with dry eyes they will have good reason, 
instead of slandering play-actors, to look into their own spiritual 
state, and weighty cause to apprehend that their hearts may be 
as hard as their brains are soft. Besides the purification of the 
emotions by pity, which, using Aristotle’s well-known phraseology, 
is the soul of this piece, the play contains an incidental lesson to 
the clergy which it would be wise for them to take to heart. I 
allude to the scene in which a Methodist minister appears, mean- 
ing to give ghostly consolation to the poor “human boy,” but 
succeeding only in raising a commotion between the mistress of the 
house, her henpecked lord, and the kitchen girl. This is the only 
instance in which I ever knew the clergy caricatured on a Scottish 
stage; and I make little doubt that most so-called religious 
persons in Scotland would think the representation pretty con- 
siderably offensive. But the religious people, as usual, are 
wrong. Religious people have no more right to be thin- 
skinned than their neighbours; and if lords are habitually 
represented on the stage as Dundrearies, lawyers as_ petti- 
foggers, and schoolmasters and professors as pedants, there is 
no reason why the ludicrous side of clerical ministrations should 
not be held up to salutary ridicule on the stage. On the 
contrary, as the clergy from their position are peculiarly 
liable to a sort of professional narrow-mindedness, amount- 
ing sometimes to what looks very like what Tacitus would 
have called an “ odiwm humani generis,” or, at least, a singular 
lack of sympathy with the life of the various classes of 
their fellow-men, and as we see them not seldom solemnly 
attaching the name of God to their own private crotchets and 
local conceits, and claiming Divine authority for the same, it 
seems only proper that they should not be exempt from that 
salutary castigation of human follies which it is one great function 
of the Stage to administer. I hope to see all the clergy of all the 
churches in full canonicals at the next representation of Jo. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


T a preliminary meeting of the friends and admirers of the late 
John Oxenford, held at the Queen’s Theatre on Wednesday, 
March 28th, it was resolved,— 


1. That a circular should be issued, suggesting that a Memorial in the form of 
a bust or other commemorative piece of sculpture, should be erected in — 


lane Theatre, in order to manifest the esteem and affection in which he was 
2. That a subscription should be at once opened with the view of carrying out 
that object. 
The following gentlemen have already consented to act on the 
Committee :— 
S. B. Bancrort, 
F. B. CHat1TErton, 
J. W. Davison, 
Witi1am Etcoop, 
C. L. GRUNEISEN. 
Joun Hares, 
FREDERICK HAWKINS, 
Henry Irvine, 





Davip JaMEs, 
A. B. Ketty, M.A., 
Frank A. MARSHALL, 
JOHN Murray, 
Lorp ALFRED PaGET, 
ARTHUR SWANBOROUGH, 
Tuomas THORNE, 
Goprrey TURNER, 
Epuunp YATES, 
With power to add to their number. 
Honorary Treasurer—WIit.1aM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Honorary Secretary—F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent-to the Honorary Treasurer or Secre- 
tary, or to any member of the Committee. 
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THE THEATRE. 


[Apri 3, 1877. 





ae 





D RURY LAN E. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
At 6.45, 
TEN OF ’EM. 
At 7.30, 
HASKA. 


At 9, 
THE COLLEEN BAWN. 

Mr. Creswick, Messrs. E. Falconer, C. 
O’Brien, H. Evans, W. Parkes, Ireland, 
Vincent, A. Matthison,C. Fenton, J. John- 
stone, R. Dolman; Mesdames Leighton, 
Mellon, Murielle, Nott, Jecks, and Huds- 


peth. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER. 
At 8.30, 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid ; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 
Concluding with 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7, 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 
Mr. Henry Irving, and Miss Bateman. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 


At 9, 
TRUE TO THE CORE. 

Messrs. 8. Emery, H. Sinclair, J. G. 
Shore, H. Vaughan, A. H. Warren, F. 
Moreland, M. Byrnes, E. Travers, E. 
Tomlin, &c.; Mesdames R. Sanger, E. 
Stuart, J. Lovell, &c. And the Picaninni 
Minstrels. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 

. THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 7.45, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton. Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 














MariEe 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
d Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.tinesHeap. 


At 8, 
SOLDIERS. 

Messrs. Young, Belleville, Leigh, Valen- 

tine; Misses Abington, Seymour and Ewell. 
At 9.15, 
MY AWFUL DAD. 

Charles Matthews, Misses Henderson, 

&c.; Messrs. Belleville, Barnes, and Maclean. 





ReYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


At 7, , 
THE IRISH TUTOR. 


At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, &c. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry, Allcroft, &c. 

Concluding with 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE, © 
Miss F, Leslie and Mr. TH. Jackson. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevi11eg, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman ; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuINGsHEAD. 
At 7.15, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh, Miss L. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Westland, Soutar, and Bishop. 


At 9.15, 
OUR BABES IN THEJWOOD, 
Burlesque. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Muir, 
&c.; Messrs. Toole, Royce, Bishop, &c. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Wilson, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 


Comedy. 

Messrs. John 8. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. And 

TRIAL BY JURY. 
Messrs. Cox, Leitch, Marius,'&c.; Miss 


Venn, &e. 
GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, - 
THE MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
Followed at 8.15 by 
CORA. 

Messrs. James Fernandez, Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stephens, David 
Fisher, jun., Wingrove, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Rosine Power, and Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, — 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


— 


DION BOUCICAULT, 


R. 
M Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 





M R. ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


R. FURNEAUX COOK, 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, 
and Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


R. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters’ to be addressed— 











Junior Garrick Club. 
“ME: HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 


Address, 206, Euston-road. 


ME JAMES FERNANDEZ, 
GLoBE THEATRE. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


ME. CHARLES HARCOURT, 
As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


R. HENRY FERRAND, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 

















R. ANDREW HALLIDAY is 
prepared to deal with Provin- 
cial Managers for the production of the 
following highly successful Pieces :—“ THE 
GREAT CITY,” “King o’ Scots,” “ Amy 
Robsart,” “ Rebecca,”. “ Little Emily,” 
“Nell,” “Heart’s Delight,” “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “Notre Dame,” “Hilda,” 
“Daddy Gray,” “The Loving Cup,” 
“ Checkmate,” “ Love’s Doctor,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” Burlesque, a New Edition.—A ppl 
to Mr. Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, 
N.W. 


* E B ECC A’”— 
The most successful Drama ever 
— at Drury-lane Theatre. Twenty- 
our thousand pounds taken at the doors of 
the Theatre during its run.—Apply to Mr. 
Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, N.W. 








OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom 7 and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 
1876 and 1877 


M* 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





SOTHERN’S 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 


Mf. J. lL. TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE, 


Every Evening. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one vhird the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased... Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W.: PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ, 
LONDON, wW.C. 











Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W OC., and Published at the Office of ‘‘Tuz 
TuERaTrE,” 81, Great Queen-street, London.— 
Touxspay, April 3, 1877. 
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